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The educational exhibit at San Francisco is a conspicuous part 
of the Exposition. The principal educational exhibit is in the 
San Francisco Palace of Education, where different states and coun- 
Educational tries have made contributions representative of the 
Exhibit kj n( j Q £ e( j uca tional growth in their particular regions. 

The Exposition authorities requested that the exhibits be confined 
to some special phase in which the localities sending them were 
interested, and as a result a number of very instructive examples 
of modern educational thought are objectified. 

New York shows its system of centralized school control; 
Massachusetts, the system of vocational schools which it has 
developed; Utah, its consolidated rural system; Oregon, its stand- 
ardized country schools; and California, its outdoor activities. 
Indiana illustrates its use of country schools as neighborhood cen- 
ters, Missouri its decentralized system, and Pennsylvania its medi- 
cal inspection. Oakland has interesting demonstrations of its 
playgrounds and the education of abnormal children. 

The University of California (Department of Nutrition) demon- 
strates the feeding of infants and the preparation of foods for grow- 
ing children. Cuba and the Philippines exhibit their fine hospitals 
and their application of modern sanitary conditions which have 
entirely changed living in the tropics. The Japanese display the 
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use of arts and crafts in their schools and the work which their 
medical scientists have done toward eradicating some of the most 
dangerous diseases known. The character of the exhibit in general 
shows the increased interest which the world is taking in the ques- 
tion of sanitation and improved physical condition of the human 
race. 

One of the most attractive parts of the exhibit is the graphic 
showing made by the Philippine Islands and the results of the work 
of American teachers sent to the Islands. It is evident that no 
serious efforts were made to introduce American methods further 
than was suitable for the education of the natives. The efforts 
have rather been devoted to developing a Philippine system that 
ministers to the needs with which the islanders find themselves 
confronted. 

The school situation in Chicago is erupting at so many different 
points that it would require a volume to tell of its sufferings. There 
Chicago has been discord within the Board of Education and 

Schools and there has been enmity between a part of the Board 
Politics an( j t ^ e Superintendent for years. During this 

period the schools have suffered and the teaching force has been 
dejected and distressed. The issues became acute when a deficit 
of undefined magnitude appeared on the horizon. People seem to 
be able to put up with disputes on mere educational matters, but 
they take notice when financial issues become large, and Chicago 
has a school deficit. 

The Board began to investigate and to devise methods of meet- 
ing or evading the deficit. It was suggested that the school year 
be shortened, that employees give up a week or so of salaries, that 
the amount be borrowed. Some said there was no deficit; others 
said it amounted to more than a million. 

After the public had been treated to several months of this, the 
City Council took a hand. A committee was created to investi- 
gate. This recalls an interesting historical fact, namely, the fact 
that in the early history of American towns the selectmen had charge 
of education. The Board is a kind of descendant of the Council 
and with fatherly concern the Council began to look into the 
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Board's affairs. But the Board, after the manner of some descend- 
ants, refused to show the Council its books. Finally, the Mayor 
interfered and the Council investigation flickered and went out. 

Next came an investigation by the senate of the state of Illinois. 
This is also of interest to the student of educational history and 
illustrates the fact that education is a matter of state control, not 
of local initiative, even in localities with as much initiative as 
Chicago. 

The hearings of the senate committee were carried on at what 
may be described as a high tension. There were all sorts of develop- 
ments and pseudo-developments. It was shown clearly that some- 
thing is wrong, but it was not shown exactly what is wrong. 
Finally, the hearings were adjourned. It was freely asserted that 
someone is playing politics; someone has been remiss in duty; 
someone is inefficient. There seemed to be a strong disposition to 
attribute much of the trouble to the Teachers' Federation. 

The next chapter — the one which appears in the current issues, 
but will be a little behind the date when this number of the Journal 
comes from the press — is the vote of eleven of the twenty members 
of the Board of Education evidently aimed at the Teachers' 
Federation and embodied in the following resolution: 

1. Membership by teachers in labor unions or in organizations of teachers 
affiliated with a trade union or a federation or association of trade unions, as 
■well as teachers' organizations which have officers, business agents, or other repre- 
sentatives who are not members of the teaching force, is inimical to proper dis- 
cipline, prejudicial to the efficiency of the teaching force and detrimental to 
the welfare of the public school system, therefore such membership, affiliation 
or representation is hereby prohibited. 

2. All members of the education department who are now members of 
any such prohibited organization shall forthwith discontinue their membership 
therein and shall within three (3) months from the date of the adoption of this 
rule furnish satisfactory evidence that such membership has been discontinued. 

3. No person shall hereafter be employed in any capacity in the education 
department until such person shall state in writing that he or she is not a 
member and will not while employed in the education department become a 
member of any such prohibited organization. 

4. No member of the education department shall hereafter be eligible for 
promotion, advancement in salary or transfer from school to school until such 
person shall have stated that he or she is not a member, and will not while a 
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member of such education department become a member of any such pro- 
hibited organization. 

5. Any member of the education department who shall be found guilty 
of a violation of any provision of this rule shall be liable to fine, suspension, or 
dismissal from the service at the discretion of the board. 

The agents of the Federation have drawn to their aid the forces 
of organized labor and there have been mass meetings and court 
proceedings. The end is not yet. 

In the meantime we agree with the Chicago Herald, which gave 
its editorial judgment as follows: 

DISUNION IN THE SCHOOLS 

The Loeb resolution striking at the existence of the Teachers' Federation 
has been passed. A shift of one vote and the result would have been different. 
The city woke yesterday to find itself confronted not merely with a fight 
between the federation and eleven members of the board but also facing threats 
of further complications, of a possibly wider extension of the struggle. 

The Herald will not here discuss the possible consequences of the board's 
action: Litigation lasting no one knows how long, agitation in labor circles 
mounting no one knows to what heights. These are important, but not the 
most important considerations. The Herald prefers at this moment to con- 
sider the most important though most unregarded factor in this struggle: The 
boys and girls who go to the public schools. 

What is going to be the state of mind of several thousand teachers when 
the schools open in Chicago next week ? Will they be prepared to give the 
best service of which they are capable to the boys and girls in their charge ? 
The answer must be "No." These teachers are human; they will begin the 
work of this scholastic year with their minds largely centered on the struggle 
just begun. Many of them will have a feeling that their professional positions 
are in some way at stake and their livelihood endangered. 

And the boys and girls who are starting to school next week will reap the 
ill effects of all this unsettlement of minds, this stirring up of agitation. The 
teachers themselves will have suffered no ill effects from the proceedings— 
that is, no material ill effects. The members of the board will be to all intents 
and purposes as before. But even at this early stage there will be positive 
detriment — actual injury. And the pity of it is that this will fall on those 
whom both sides say they are trying to protect. 

Chicago has undergone many inconveniences during the last twelvemonth. 
And she has come up smiling from every one. But nothing, in the Herald's 
opinion, that the city has had to contend with — not even strikes or unemploy- 
ment — is more serious and unfortunate than the starting of the schools with 
such a handicap. A good beginning makes a good session and a good ending. 
A bad beginning — and the course thenceforth abounds in shoals and shallows. 
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The injunction suits talked of may or may not be filed — the other hos- 
tilities threatened may or may not materialize. The Teachers' Federation 
may be the victim, Chicago may be the victim, the board may be the victim 
at the end of the vistas of contest that have opened. But the earliest victims, 
and the last, the most innocent and the most appealing, will be the children 
of Chicago who must suffer from the disunion of duty and attention for which 
the foundation has just been laid. 

A survey of the situation regarding the "three R's" in the Des 
Moines public schools was recently conducted for the purpose of 
refuting the charges recently made that the schools 
to Fads are devoting the larger part of their time to frills. It 

was found that in Des Moines 54 per cent of a child's 
time was devoted to studying or reciting one of these three subjects. 
In detail, the time is divided so that 19.8 per cent of the school 
time is devoted to reading, 1 1 . 5 per cent to language, 5 per cent to 
penmanship, 6 . 5 per cent to spelling, and 1 1 . 7 per cent to arith- 
metic. Of the other subjects, history gets 1.7 per cent, music 
5 per cent, 1 . 9 per cent goes to hygiene, 2 per cent to manual train- 
ing, 3.3 per cent to physical training, 4.8 per cent to drawing, 
7 . 1 per cent to geography, and 10 per cent to recess. 

Such findings are doubtless typical of many centers where the 
charge is made that frills are absorbing too much time. Indeed it 
seems questionable whether the newer subjects are getting enough 
attention in Des Moines. Not until school officers see the impor- 
tance of comparative studies of this type conducted on a large scale 
is it going to be possible to adjust educational activities to the best 
examples of current practice. 

The city of Oakland, California, like many another city in the 
United States, has grown restless in recent years because of the 
Costs of increased cost of conducting schools. A new admin- 

Schools in istration went into power recently on a platform of 
Oak and economy. The schools were threatened with a reduc- 

tion in their funds. At this point the Board of Education called 
in Professor Cubberley to study their situation, to suggest possible 
economies, and to give them an expert's judgment regarding their 
expenditures. Professor Cubberley rendered a report which has 
been printed by the Board and is available in pamphlet form. 
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The report reviews the facts and contains various comparative 
tables which show the citizens of Oakland what their city is doing 
as contrasted with other cities. Possible changes are discussed, 
with the net result that the report becomes a vigorous appeal for 
continuation and enlargement of the funds given to education. It 
is shown that the cost of vocational schools, of ungraded rooms, of 
health inspection and physical examinations, as well as of the 
extension of the regular classwork of the schools, is inevitably 
higher than was the cost of the limited forms of education offered 
by the city ten years and more ago. But the appeal for funds is 
made the more emphatic when it is shown that each of these 
activities is economically managed and the results are evident. 

Such reports as this ought to be prepared and issued to tax- 
payers in every city. There ought to be a constant appeal to 
those who pay for the schools to understand and appreciate the 
work being done. There would be less misunderstanding and rest- 
lessness about costs if this were done. 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of Boston 
emphasizes the efforts being made there to induce teachers to 
Teachers and co-operate in the investigation of educational prob- 
Professional lems and in the determination and execution of school 
Interest policies. It is held that democratic education demands 

a much more active participation in the larger aspects of the work by 
teachers than has usually been the case in the past. The frequently 
noted tendency of teachers to organize for the sole purpose of 
improving their pecuniary rewards is deprecated. Development 
of professional capacity and of the larger consciousness of the aims 
and methods of education is regarded as the best way to secure that 
financial recognition which is deserved. 

Among the activities of teachers in the Boston system respond- 
ing to this view the report mentions the following: Principals, 
sub-masters, masters' assistants, and first assistants in charge of 
primary buildings each have monthly meetings of a distinctly edu- 
cational character. There are similar meetings of the household 
arts teachers and the music teachers, and weekly meetings of the 
kindergarten and special class teachers. The latter have prepared 
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a course of study during the year. Councils of high-school teachers, 
one for each subject, hold monthly meetings. They advise on 
courses and textbooks. There is a School Men's Club organized 
for the investigation of educational problems. Elementary 
teachers have been engaged in the revision of the course of study. 
Forty committees representing every school district and involving 
359 teachers have been actively concerned in this work. It is 
planned to submit their reports, when made, to eight committees 
on standards to harmonize and unify the course. There is, besides, 
a committee of elementary teachers on textbookswhose recommenda- 
tions carry great weight. Such, the report says, are some of the 
activities that are bringing about the co-operation of the entire 
school force in the work of educating the children of Boston. 

Legislation of the current year has brought several more states 
into line on the matter of compulsory education laws. Texas, 
Compulsory South Carolina, and Florida have each passed acts 
Education in which, if not all that might be desired, do at least 
Southern commit the states named to this policy. The Texas 

"" atth law requires the attendance of children between the 

ages of eight and fourteen years, for sixty days the first year, eighty 
days the second year, and one hundred days thereafter. It pro- 
vides for attendance officers, fixes penalties for violations, and 
authorizes the establishment of parental or truant schools where 
necessary. The law goes into effect September 1, 1916. 

The South Carolina law affects only such local tax districts as 
choose to adopt it, but vigorous efforts are being made to hasten 
this adoption everywhere. Seventy-one districts had taken such 
action by the first of July. The Florida law is similar, requiring, 
however, only a 25 per cent vote to carry its adoption in each dis- 
trict or precinct. Here, as in South Carolina, the general adoption 
is being strongly urged. 

In Alabama, where there is as yet no such law, it seems likely 
that the present campaign against illiteracy will result in the passage 
of one during the next term of the legislature. There are only two 
or three other states now lacking such legislation, and it will doubt- 
less be but a short time till the principle is recognized and enforced 
throughout the United States. 
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It seems probable that during the next session of Congress 
serious attention will be given to the question of vocational educa- 
Federal Aid tion and federal support. The effort to obtain such 
for Vocational support, unsuccessful now for a number of years, has 
Education received a decided impetus from the present spread 
of information about European practice. The feeling is becoming 
marked that in the coming epoch our national prosperity will depend 
largely on the degree of governmental intelligence and interest 
directed toward industrial conditions. The task of providing 
adequate training for the nation's workers is regarded as much 
beyond local resources, while at the same time its definite relation 
to national prestige clearly warrants and legalizes federal support. 

The commission appointed a year ago by President Wilson to 
study vocational education and national aid therefore has prepared 
a bill in line with this public sentiment. The Smith-Hughes bill, 
as it is called, provides for federal expenditures of about $1,700,000 
for the first year and an annual increase till a maximum of $7,200,000 
is reached in 1924. It seems fair to prophesy that this measure, 
or one of similar import, will receive sufficient support at the coming 
session to insure its passage. 

The passage by the last Pennsylvania legislature of a child- 
labor law requiring that the children now at work in the state 
attend continuation schools for at least eight hours a 
Continuation wee k has created an immediate demand for properly 
School In- trained teachers. 

structors in -j-he situation is being met by conducting special 

nnsy v training schools in some of the cities and by special 

classes in the state normal schools. There will be a demand for at 
least 500 teachers so trained by January 1, 1916, when the law goes 
into effect. 

The training of these teachers consists at the present stage of 
giving them the right point of view, of instilling a proper idea of 
what continuation schools ought to be and do. Candidates are 
being sent out to visit the factories and other places of industry to 
gain familiarity with the conditions under which children are 
employed, and to determine, so far as is possible, what sort of 
instruction in the continuation schools will be of greatest practical 
benefit to them. 
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Probably some of the manufacturers will establish continuation 
schools in connection with their own plants, but it is expected now 
that the greater part of the children will be taken care of by the 
public schools. The experiment is one that will be watched with 
very great interest by the whole country. 

New evidence of the difficulty attending the successful local 
organization and management of teachers' pensions is furnished by 
New York the reported bankruptcy of the Teachers' Retirement 
Teachers' Fund of New York City. This condition of affairs 

Pensions wag ma( j e k nown by Comptroller Prendergast in 

August in a report in which he distributes the blame pretty evenly 
between the Board of Education and the teachers themselves. 

The Board, in his opinion, has been apathetic and indifferent 
to the welfare of the pension fund, while the teachers have been 
unwilling to make even a reasonable sacrifice to insure its stability. 
And so it comes about that of the $98,000 needed to pay the August 
pensions only $58,000 are available, and the condition promises 
only to become worse during the remainder of the year. 

It appears likely that relief will come only through the loan of 
immediate funds by the city authorities. Signs of a disposition on 
the part of these authorities to withhold such aid seriously threatens 
the loss of income by teachers already retired. It will doubtless 
require the co-operation of school authorities, teachers, and city 
officials to effect a reorganization on a satisfactory actuarial basis. 

The months just passed witnessed what seems to have been a 
remarkable increase in public-school summer sessions. Notices of 
the first trial of this plan were very numerous, coming 
Session from all parts of the country and from cities of every 

class. There was slight indication that any city 
which had previously tried a summer session was ready to aban- 
don it, although some were greatly handicapped by lack of funds. 

One of the largest of these voluntary summer schools, relative 
to the population of the city, was held at South Bend, Indiana. 
Here for the third successive year the trustees voted the necessary 
support, strongly indorsed by community sentiment. Superintend- 
ent L. J. Montgomery reports that all buildings were operated for 
eight weeks, and work given in all grades except the kindergarten. 
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The enrolment was 2,734, an increase of 520 over the preceding 
year, fully 35 per cent of the number belonging at the close of the 
regular session in May. If only grades 1 to 8 are considered, the 
summer enrolment amounted to 40 per cent of the number belong- 
ing in May. The daily attendance was 2,023, an d 85 teachers were 
employed. It was particularly noticeable that the children of 
foreign parents attended in greatest numbers. 

Of the children who failed to make their grades at the close of 
the second semester of the regular session, 631 were advanced 
through this summer work, besides 250 who did advance work for 
a semester's credit. The expense to the school city was materially 
lower, of course, than during the regular school months. 

Experiences such as this at South Bend, repeated in many 
cities everywhere, are bound to act as strong arguments for the 
all-year school. It seems but a matter of a few years before that 
policy will be in operation in many places. 

In the recent publication of a bulletin showing the results of a 
co-operative investigation, by means of the Courtis Tests, of the 
arithmetic in twenty Indiana cities, Indiana Univer- 
versity and s ^y reflects again the modern trend in the relations 
the Ele- of the university to the public school. The investi- 

mentary gation recorded in this bulletin involved the testing 

of 8,712 children in grades 5 to 8 in May, 1914. 
Marking the papers, computing and tabulating medians, etc., were 
attended to by the teachers of the classes concerned. The compari- 
son of results and the drawing of conclusions were the work of the 
university through its psychological laboratory. 

A significant outcome of this investigation is the proposal of an 
Indiana standard based on the median scores of the twenty cities. 
A contribution is also made to the discussion of such points as "the 
time of beginning the study of arithmetic, and the amount of time 
devoted to the study of arithmetic." 

Further studies of this co-operative nature extending to reading, 
causes of elimination and failure in Indiana high schools, and age- 
grade tables are now under way as a result of the establishment by 
the university board of trustees of a bureau of co-operative research. 
It is the intention to make public by means of bulletins the results 
of such researches as soon as they are worked out. 



